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SPEECH 


OF 

MR.  SHIELDS,  OF  ILLINOIS, 

ON  THE 

TERRITORIAL  QUESTION. 


DELIVERED  IN  THE  SEN  AT.-.  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  APRIL  5,  1850. 


The  Senate  having  under  consideration  Mr.  Foot’s  motion  to  refer  Mr.  Belt’s  Compromise 
Resolutions  to  a  committee  of  thirteen,  (the  pending  question  being  upon  an  amendment  pro¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  Baldwin  to  except  from  the  reference  so  much  as  relates  to  the  admission  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  as  a  State) — 

Mr.  SHIELDS  addressed  the  Senate  as  follows : 

Mr.  President,  it  was  not  my  intention,  when  this  debate  com¬ 
menced,  to  take  any  part  in  it.  I  had  not  the  vanity  to  suppose 
that  anything  I  could  say  would  contribute  in  the  slightest  degree 
to  the  work  of  conciliation  ;  and  I  felt  extremely  anxious,  if  I  could  do 
no  good,  to  abstain,  at  all  events,  from  doing  any  injury.  But,  sir,  the 
discussion  has  become  so  general,  and  so  many  have  participated  in  it, 
that  I  fear,  if  I  remain  any  longer  silent,  my  silence  may  be  misconstru¬ 
ed,  and  my  course  misunderstood  ;  and  that  it  is  due  to  myself  and  my 
constituents  to  make  a  few  explanatory  observations ;  and  I  promise  that 

these  observations  will  be  the  honest  convictions  of  mv  mind. 

%/ 

The  Senate,  sir,  has  hardly  yet  recovered  from  the  effects  of  its  great 
loss.  Death  has  bereaved  this  body  of  one  of  its  most  illustrious  mem¬ 
bers.  This  bereavement  will  be  long  felt  in  this  Senate,  and  in  every 
city,  town,  and  hamlet,  throughout  this  broad  land,  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  ocean.  Sir,  one  of  the  great  lights  of  this  continent  has  just 
been  extinguished  ;  one  of  the  most  brilliant  stars  of  our  political  ga¬ 
laxy  has  disappeared  forever.  A  star  that  shed  its  lustre,  not  only  on  the 
proud  and  noble  State  of  South  Carolina,  but  on  this  whole  country, 
has  been  removed  from  our  sight — translated,  I  trust,  to  a  higher  and 
purer  region,  to  shine  in  a  brighter  firmament.  Sir,  it  is  with  feelings 
subdued  and  deepened  this  sad  event,  that  I  enter  this  morning  upon 
the  simple  and  humble  duty  of  defining  my  position,  and  explaining  the 
motives  that  will  govern  my  future  action  in  this  body,  upon  the  deli¬ 
cate  questions  now  under  consideration. 

The  State  of  Illinois,  which  I  have  the  honor  in  part  to  represent, 
has  thought  proper  to  give  me  instructions  for  my  guidance  and  govern¬ 
ment  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  territories.  I  recognize  the  full 
right  of  my  State  to  give  me  such  instructions,  and  I  consider  it  to  be 
my  duty,  as  one  of  the  Senators  from  that  State,  to  obey  them.  I  re¬ 
gard  the  will  of  my  State,  when  fairly  expressed,  as  a  political  trust, 
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which  it  is  my  duty  to  discharge  in  good  faith,  if  I  can  do  so  without 
any  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  my  country.  The  resolutions  of 
the  Legislature  of  Illinois  instruct  me  to  vote  for  the  application  of  the 
Wilmot  proviso  to  all  the  territories  acquired  by  the  late  war  with  Mexico. 
These  resolutions  I  consider  constitutional,  and,  as  such,  it  is  my  duty 
to  obey  them.  In  my  humble  opinion,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  full  power  and  authority  to  govern  all  the  territories,  including  the 
District  of  Columbia,  in  all  respects  whatsoever,  including  the  introduc¬ 
tion  and  the  exclusion  of  slavery,  subject  to  no  limitation  or  restriction, 
except  that  contained  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  In  other 
words,  I  believe  that  Congress  can  exercise  all  governmental  control 
over  the  territories,  which  is  not  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution.  I  cannot  understand  the  argument  I  have  heard  urged  in 
this  chamber,  that  Congress  can  declare  war,  conquer  a  country,  subju¬ 
gate  a  people,  and  annex  both  country  and  people  to  the  United  States, 
and  yet  that  it  has  no  power  to  govern  them  after  they  have  been  an¬ 
nexed.  Upon  this  principle  Congress  can  destroy  a  government,  but 
cannot  replace  it ;  can  annex  a  people,  but  cannot  govern  them ;  can 
regulate  a  territory,  but  cannot  regulate  the  people ;  can  govern  the 
land  and  the  habitations,  but  cannot  govern  the  inhabitatnts  of  the  ter¬ 
ritories.  Sir,  there  is  something  incomprehensible  in  this  argument,  some  • 
thing  so  unreasonable  in  this  proposit  ion,  that  I  cannot  believe  it,  or  ac¬ 
cept  it,  on  the  authority  of  any  man,  however  distinguished  as  a  states¬ 
man.  But  1  do  not  wish  to  pursue  this  argument  any  further.  I  have 
merely  alluded  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  declaring  that  I  regard  the  in¬ 
structions  as  constitutional,  and  that  it  is  my  duty,  as  well  as  my  deter¬ 
mination,  to  obry  them. 

Sir,  in  saying  this,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  laying  down  any 
rule  for  the  government  of  others  in  similar  cases.  I  merely  wish  to 
prescribe  a  rule  in  this  particular  case  for  my  own  government — and 
that  is,  to  obey  constitutional  instructions ,  or  resign.  This,  I  take  it,  is 
a  good,  honest,  old-fashioned,  Democratic  rule,  upon  which  I  can  stand 
and  act  with  honor  and  safety. 

It  will  be  readily  perceived  that  this  restriction  upon  my  action  will 
prevent  me  from  giving  my  support  to  the  proposition  now  under  con¬ 
sideration,  or  to  any  compromise  on  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  terri¬ 
tories.  I  am  a  little  afraid  of  this  committee  of  thirteen,  any  how.  I 
hardly  think  it  can  do  any  good,  and  I  am  afraid  it  may  do  much  injury. 
In  my  opinion,  the  mind  of  every  member  of  this  Senate  has  been  long 
made  up  on  all  these  questions.  A  great  Senatorial  committee  like  this 
will  excite  great  public  expectation,  and  if -this  expectation  be  disap¬ 
pointed  the  effect  may  be  extremely  prejudicial. 

Mr.  Foote,  (interposing.)  I  wish  to  make  one  single  suggestion  to  my 
honorable  friend,  that  he  has  misunderstood  the  motion  which  I  have 
had  the  honor  to  present.  A  “  compromise  ”  is  not  mentioned  ;  “  adjust¬ 
ment  ”  is  the  word.  And,  if  he  is  in  favor  of  adjusting  the  questions, 
he  must  go  for  the  motion. 

Mr.  Shields.  Well,  sir,  I  am  not  so  critical,  perhaps,  in  my  knowledge 
of  words  as  my  honorable  friend  from  Mississippi,  and  I  will  change 
the  word  compromise  for  the  word  adjustment.  However,  in  acting  un¬ 
der  the  instructions  of  my  State,  I  am  determined  to  act  in  good  faith  ; 
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and,  therefore,  I  cannot  support  the  proposition  of  my  honorable  friend 
from  Mississippi  for  what  he  calls  the  “  adjustment”  of  these  questions, 
or  any  of  the  propositions  of  compromise  on  this  subject.  But,  sir,  while 
this  is  the  case,  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  it  is  my  duty  as  a  Senator 
from  Illinois,  knowing  as  I  do  the  spirit  and  patriotism  of  the  people  of 
that  State,  to  stand  here  in  my  place,  and  wage  a  war  of  fierce  denun¬ 
ciation  against  this  and  every  other  proposition,  which  may  have  been 
matured  and  brought  forward  by  the  highest  minds  of  this  body,  for  the 
settlement  and  adjustment  of  our  unfortunate  difficulties.  It  would  be 
especially  unworthy  of  me,  who  have  been  the  recipient  of  the  generous 
though  perhaps  unmerited  sympathy  of  this  whole  country,  to  contri¬ 
bute  my  puny  efforts  in  this  body  to  widen  the  breach  between  the  North 
and  the  South,  and  to  excite  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  one  section 
of  this  great  country  against  another.  I  think  I  ought  to  be  one  of  the 
last  of  living  men  to  be  guilty  of  such  conduct. 

Sir,  I  have  seen  northern  men  and  southern  men  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  in  many  a  struggle.  I  have  seen  northern  and  southern  blood 
mingle  on  many  a  field.  I  have  seen  northern  and  southern  men  fol¬ 
low  the  glorious  standard  of  a  common  country  to  common  victory,  and  to 
many  a  victory.  And,  with  all  these  recollections  still  around  me,  I 
would  consider  myself  criminal  to  take  advantage  of  my  present  po¬ 
sition  to  excite  hate  and  animosity  between  brethren  of  the  same  coun¬ 
try,  having  the  same  glorious  history  and  the  same  common  destiny, 
the  same  pride  in  the  past  and  the  same  hope  for  the  future ;  especially 
as  I  sincerely  believe  that  the  very  men  now  engaged  in  this  unfortu¬ 
nate  controversy  would  to-morrow,  if  necessary,  unite  in  a  common 
struggle,  for  their  common  country,  against  a  hostile  world.  Sir,  I  have 
no  sympathy — no  communion  of  feeling — with  those  men  who  employ 
their  energies  in  exciting  and  maddening  one  portion  of  their  country¬ 
men  against  another.  I  have  seen  and  felt  the  ruin  and  wretchedness 
that  have  followed  the  success  of  such  unhallowed  efforts  in  other  lands, 
and  I  am  persuaded  that  a  similar  result  would  attend  the  success  of 
such  efforts  here.  Yes,  sir,  the  full  and  complete  success  of  these  un¬ 
holy  efforts  here  would  be  the  ruin  of  this  republican  Government,  the 
destruction  of  this  great  temple  of  American  liberty. 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  to  say  that  the  proceedings  of  Congress,  during 
the  present  session,  have  been  characterized  by  extraordinary  passion 
and  excitement.  Criminations,  invectives,  and  personalities  have  too 
often  disfigured  our  debates,  and  have  even  threatened,  on  some  occa¬ 
sions,  to  bring  us  into  angry  personal  collision.  These  were  ominous 
indications  in  an  American  Congress,  and  particularly  in  an  American 
Senate,  which  has  been  uniformly  distinguished  heretofore  for  the  dig¬ 
nity,  propriety,  and  decorum  of  its  proceedings.  But,  sir,  not  only  here, 
but  throughout  the  whole  country,  the  indications  seemed  ominous  of 
some  impending  evil.  The  North  was  in  a  state  of  perfect  apathy, 
while  the  South  was  in  a  state  of  furious  excitement ;  the  North  was 
glorifying  the  virtues  of  the  Wilmot  proviso,  while  the  South  was  or¬ 
ganizing  the  Southern  States,  and  preparing  to  assemble  a  great  South¬ 
ern  Convention  at  Nashville,  that  could  have  no  purpose — I  mean  to 
say  no  practical  purpose — but  the  dissolution  of  this  Union.  I  say  prac¬ 
tical  purpose,  because  I  hold  that,  unless  the  South  is  prepared  to  urge 
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matters  to  the  last  extremity,  that  Convention  ought  never  to  be  held. 
In  my  opinion,  it  would  prove  deeply  injurious  to  the  character  of  the 
South.  Mr.  President,  I  looked  upon  this  unnatural  state  of  things — this 
singular  national  discordance — one  portion  of  the  same  country  in 
apathy,  and  another  palpitating  with  excitement ;  one  portion  unmoved 
and  indifferent,  and  the  other  preparing  for  revolution,  as  the  presage  of 
some  great  national  evil.  I  know,  sir,  there  may  be  others  less  timid 
than  I  am,  who  may  have  looked  upon  all  this  with  something  like  in¬ 
difference  ;  but  I  am  not  one  of  these  indifferent  men  ;  I  can  be  indif¬ 
ferent  in  nothing,  and  least  of  all  upon  questions  that  involve,  not  only 
the  existence  of  this  Government,  but  the  existence  of  liberal  govern¬ 
ment  throughout  the  world.  To  me  this  is  not  merely  an  American 
question ;  it  is  a  mundane  question.  I  look  upon  it  in  connexion  with 
the  question  of  civil  liberty  and  human  progress  in  other  countries,  be¬ 
cause  I  am  convinced  that,  if  the  great  experiment  of  republican  gov¬ 
ernment  fails  on  this  continent,  it  need  never  be  attempted  again  in 
this  world. 

And,  sir,  I  began  to  fear  that  the  experiment  was  about  to  fail ;  that 
the  glorious  institutions  which  you  have  received  as  a  legacy  from  a 
wise  and  noble  ancestry,  and  which  you  hold  in  trust,  not  for  yourselves 
only,  not  for  this  generation  alone,  but  for  future  generations,  for  pos¬ 
terity  and  humanity,  were,  by  some  fatality,  by  some  judgment  perhaps 
of  Divine  wrath,  or  by  some  of  those  terrible  conjunctures  which  des¬ 
troy  the  best  of  human  institutions,  approaching  a  dark,  premature,  and 
inglorious  end.  And  was  there  not  cause,  sir,  for  serious  alarm?  Was 
it  not  felt  by  every  member  of  this  body?  The  South  complains  of 
grievances  and  aggressions,  and  complains  vehemently.  I  think  the 
South  exaggerates  these  grievances;  but,  doubtless,  it  has  some  grounds 
of  just  complaint.  But  let  me  say,  the  North  complains  of  grievances 
also,  and  it  has  some  just  grounds  of  complaint  also.  Individual,  sec¬ 
tional,  and  national  grievances  exist  under  every  Government  on  the 
face  of  the  earth ;  and  grievances,  I  fear,  will  continue  to  exist  forever, 
and  under  every  form  of  human  government.  But  suppose,  sir,  all  the 
grievances  of  which  the  South  complains  to  be  wholly  imaginary,  (and 
some  of  our  Northern  friends  think  so,)  does  this  lessen  the  imminence  of 
the  danger  ?  No,  sir ;  by  no  means.  On  the  contrary,  imaginary  griev¬ 
ances  are  often  more  dangerous  than  real  ones.  Ileal  grievances  can 
be  redressed  ;  for  imaginary  grievances  there  is  no  remedy.  Sir,  more 
than  half  the  great  convulsions  that  have  shaken  this  world  have  sprung 
from  imaginary  grievances. 

It  is  not  real  dangers  that  are  present  to  us ;  it  is  prospective  dangers — 
dangers  that  loom  and  lower  in  the  distant  future— that  frighten  and 
alarm  us  most.  These  are  the  dangers  that  excite  men  to  acts  of  folly,, 
and  urge  them  on  to  the  most  fearful  extremities.  And,  sir,  there  are 
times  and  seasons  when  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  folly  of  hu¬ 
man  conduct  any  how.  There  are  periods  when  men  and  nations  rush 
blincfly,  or,  rather,  with  their  eyes  open,  on  certain  and  inevitable  des¬ 
truction.  This  is  the  history  of  the  world.  The  annals  of  nations  are 
filled  with  instances  of  this  kind — with  periodical  instances  of  folly  and 
phrensy.1  One  generation  builds  up,  and  another  pulls  down — one  gene¬ 
ration  founds  empires,  and  another  destroys  them.  This  has  been  the 
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history  of  the  world  for  six  thousand  years,  and  will  continue,  I  fear,  to 
be  its  history  forever.  And  without  meaning  to  cast  any  reflection  up¬ 
on  the  generation  to  which  I  belong,  I  must  say,  that  when  I  saw  the 
total  failure  of  the  people  of  Europe,  in  their  recent  struggles,  their  un¬ 
successful  efforts,  to  ameliorate  their  condition  and  reform  their  institu¬ 
tions,  I  began  to  fear  that  there  was  something  wrong  in  the  character 
of  the  present  age,  and  that  the  responsibilities  of  this  great  Govern¬ 
ment  had  fallen,  perhaps,  on  a  generation  unequal  to  the  present  crisis, 
and  incapable  of  wielding,  at  this  critical  juncture,  the  destinies  of  this 
great  Republic.  But,  sir,  when  we  see  assembled  in  this  chamber,  as  if 
by  the  special  ordination  of  Providence,  the  highest  intellects  of  this 
nation — minds  matured  and  moderated  by  experience,  and  exalted  and 
ennobled  by  patriotism — men  capable  of  comprehending  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  of  the  crisis,  and  having  the  courage  and  capacity,  and,  I 
may  add,  the  national  reputation,  to  grapple  with  these  dangers,  and 
triumph  over  them — I  think  we  may  conclude,  and  conclude  joyfully, 
that  Heaven  still  smiles  on  this  favored  land ;  that  the  glorious  stars, 
the  appropriate  emblem  of  this  great  Republic,  are  not  yet  destined  to 
set  in  darkness  and  blood,  but  to  illumine  for  ages — I  hope  forever — the 
broadest  and  brightest  political  firmament  that  ever  sheltered  liberty, 
civilization,  and  humanity.  My  admiration  and  enthusiasm  have  been 
often  excited  this  session,  at  the  extraordinary  efforts  of  the  great  states¬ 
men  of  this  body  to  work  out  some  just  and  equitable  plan  for  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  our  unfortunate  difficulties.  When  I  saw  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  now  in  the  chair,  present  his  great  plan  of  na¬ 
tional  compromise,  and  when  I  listened  to  his  thrilling  eloquence  and 
fearless  enunciation  of  great  moral  truths,  in  favor  of  liberty  and  hu¬ 
manity — truths  as  old  as  the  laws  that  govern  the  moral  world,  and ; 
which  will  live  and  kindle  the  hearts  of  millions,  when  the  present 
generation  is  mouldering  in  the  dust — I  felt  that  there  is  a  heroism 
higher  and  holier  than  any  that  ever  inspired  a  conqueror  to  tread  his 
way  through  blood  and  battle  to  victory  and  immortality.  I  forgot  on 
that  occasion  that  I  was  a  Democrat,  and  that  he  was  the  great  leader 
of  the  Whig  party.  I  remembered  nothing  but  the  great  cause  and  the 
great  advocate.  I  saw  nothing  but  the  great  Republican,  and  the  great 
American.  I  do  not  allude  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
for  the  purpose  of  invidious  distinction  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  refer  to  him 
as  the  type,  or  rather  as  the  central  figure,  of  a  host  of  intellectual 
giants,  who  have  employed  their  time,  and  talents,  and  energies,  this 
session,  in  the  great  Republican  and  American  work  of  compromise.  I 
call  the  work  of  compromise  emphatically  American.  A  fearful  con¬ 
troversy  has  raged  here,  and  throughout  the  country,  this  whole  session. 
A  controversy  that  excites  the  strongest  and  deepest  feelings  of  our  na¬ 
ture — a  controversy,  as  it  were,  between  sentiment  and  interest,  liberty 
and  slavery.  And  yet,  no  man  now,  either  in  this  body  or  the  other 
hall,  seriously  contemplates  any  other  result  than  its  amicable  adjust¬ 
ment,  by  an  honorable  and  a  national  compromise.  Well,  sir,  my  notion 
is,  that  this  controversy  could  not  have  raged  one  month,  in  any  other 
country  on  earth,  without  a  national  convulsion.  Why  is  this,  sir  ? 
Because  the  people  of  this  country  are  trained  and  educated  to  settle 
all  their  difficulties,  public  and  private,  by  just  and  honorable  compro- 
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mise,  while  the  people  of  other  countries,  in  great  national  difficulties, 
are  accustomed  to  have  immediate  recourse  to  force.  Sir,  there  are 
only  two  principles  employed  in  the  government  of  the  political  world — 
force  and  compromise.  Some  nations  are  governed  by  both  principles, 
others  by  force  alone ;  but  this  is  the  only  nation  that  has  always  been 
governed  by  compromise  since  the  foundation  of  the  Government,  and 
it  must  continue  to  be  so  governed  as  long  as  it  continues  to  be  a  Re¬ 
public.  Sir,  where  compromise  ends  force  begins ,  and  when  force  be¬ 
gins  war  begins  ;  and  the  tocsin  of  civil  war  is  the  death-knell  of  Re¬ 
publicanism. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  admission  of  California  into  the  Union 
as  a  State.  Here  there  is  no  room  for  compromise.  I  am  also  in  favor  of 
keeping  the  question  of  admission  unconnected  with  any  of  the  other  ex¬ 
citing  questions  now  before  the  Senate.  A  great  measure,  like  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  an  independent  State,  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  determined  on  its 
own  intrinsic  merits,  and  not  in  connexion  with  any  other  question, 
however  important.  If  California  is  entitled  to  admission,  it  is  unjust  to 
the  people  of  that  territory,  and  unwise  as  a  principle  of  legislation,  to 
make  that  admission  depend  upon  the  doubtful  issue  of  any  other  ques¬ 
tion.  You  have  done  injustice  enough  to  the  territories  already ;  you 
have  refused  to  give  them  governments  of  any  kind  ;  and  when  they 
come  here  with  governments  formed  by  themselves  you  refuse  to  sanc¬ 
tion  them.  Sir,  upon  the  annexation  of  New  Mexico  and  California,  it 
was  the  imperative  duty  of  Congress  to  extend  the  blessings  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  the  people  of  those  territories  within  a  reasonable  time.  No 
considerations  of  policy  could  exonerate  Congress  from  this  obligation. 
The  highest  trust  that  God  commits  to  man  is  that  of  government ;  and 
when  he  disregards  this  trust,  he  sins  against  God’s  appointment,  and 
does  grievous  wrong  to  those  whom  fortune  has  made  dependent  upon 
him  for  government  and  protection.  Sir,  you  have  done  wrong,  and 
grievous  wrong,  to  the  people  of  the  territories  :  you  tore  them  from  their 
own  government ;  you  severed  them  from  their  own  people ;  you  an¬ 
nexed  them  to  your  country ;  you  made  them  a  part  of  your  people — 
and  all  by  force  ;  and  you  refused  to  give  them  government  of  any  kind, 
and  left  them  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  You  poured  out  blood  and  treasure 
to  win  these  territories,  and  when  you  acquired  them  you  abandoned 
them.  Sir,  Congress  has  consumed  more  time  in  talking,  quarrelling, 
and  wrangling  over  these  territorial  acquisitions,  without  doing  any 
thing  for  them,  than  your  army  took  to  conquer  Mexico,  dismember  that 
country,  and  annex  the  territories  to  the  United  States.  So  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  I  can  vouch  for  it  that  your  soldiers  perform  their  duty 
much  more  promptly  and  efficiently  than  your  statesmen. 

The  people  of  the  territories,  it  is  true,  have  formed  governments  for 
themsel  ves,  and  governments  perhaps  better  adapted  to  their  anomalous 
condition  than  any  that  could  be  fashioned  for  them  by  the  wisdom  of 
Washington.  And  this  only  proves,  that,  when  their  Government  fails 
to  provide  for  any  portion  of  the  American  people,  they  are  competent 
to  provide  for  themselves.  In  my  opinion,  California  has  worked  out 
the  most  hope-giving  problem  of  this  age.  It  has  demonstrated  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  man  for  self-government.  The  mind  of  man  can  scarcely  con¬ 
ceive  of  any  condition  in  which  human  beings  could  be  placed  more 
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unfavorable  to  the  establishment  of  order  and  government  than  that  of 
California.  The  people  were  an  assemblage  of  every  kindred,  tongue 
and  nation — thrown  together  promiscuously  in  a  wild,  distant,  desert 
region  of  the  world — away  from  all  the  restraints  of  civilization,  and 
engaged,  not  in  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  agriculture,  but  in  wild  adven¬ 
ture,  and  a  reckless  grapple  for  gold,  “  the  root  of  all  evil,”  and  certainly 
the  cause  of  more  than  half  the  evils  of  civilized  society.  Now,  sir,  I 
should  like  to  know  how  the  experiment  of  leaving  such  a  people,  under 
such  circumstances,  without  any  government,  would  have  worked  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world.  The  rulers  of  Europe  think  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  employ  armies  of  soldiers,  and  armies  of  policemen,  and  dun¬ 
geons,  racks,  and  scaffolds,  to  keep  their  loyal  people  in  order  and  sub¬ 
jection.  What  would  such  rulers  have  predicted  of  California  ?  Why, 
that  it  would  prove  to  be  an  earthly  tophet ,  a  sort  of  terrestrial  pande¬ 
monium.  But  no  such  thing,  sir.  To  the  honor  of  human  nature,  and 
to  the  eternal  honor  of  American  character,  that  imbued  that  society 
with  American  loyalty  to  law  and  order,  the  people  of  California  estab¬ 
lished  a  government,  and  that  government,  from  the  hour  of  its  estab¬ 
lishment  till  this  hour,  has  given  more  effectual  protection  to  life  and 
property  and  the  pursuits  of  industry  than  any  government  of  Europe 
during  the  same  period. 

Sir,  California  furnishes  the  strongest  demonstration  of  this  age  in 
favor  of  the  inherent  capacity  of  man  for  self-government,  when  left  to 
the  free  exercise  of  his  native  faculties.  And  it  is  the  loudest  condem¬ 
nation  of  those  systems  of  government  which  first  debase  and  brutalize 
man,  and  then  punish  and  oppress  him  because  he  is  debased.  Without 
the  aid  of  law,  or,  rather,  by  virtue  of  a  better  law  than  ever  was  en¬ 
acted  by  Congress — the  law  of  truth  and  justice  in  their  own  hearts — 
the  people  of  California  organized  their  society,  framed  a  constitution, 
and  established  a  government,  and  they  now  present  that  constitution 
for  our  acceptance  ;  and,  sir,  if  we  have  the  law  of  truth  and  justice  in 
our  hearts,  we  will  receive  this  constitution  at  once,  and  welcome  Cali¬ 
fornia  into  the  Union. 

But,  sir,  it  is  said  by  some  that  California  must  be  remanded  back  to 
a  territorial  condition ;  that  it  must  remain  quietly  in  that  condition 
until  Congress  finds  it  convenient  to  give  it  a  government.  Others  say 
that  California  can  have  no  government  until  Congress  agrees  upon  some 
general  plan  for  the  settlement  of  all  our  difficulties :  first,  our  territo¬ 
rial  difficulties — a  government  for  Utah,  and  another  for  New  Mexico  ; 
secondly,  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  between  New  Mexico  and  Texas, 
and  whether  we  are  to  have  a  slave  State  or  a  free  State  carved  out  of 
Texas  ;  and,  finally,  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  slavery  and  the 
slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Now,  sir,  my  opinion  is,  that 
if  you  keep  California  out  of  the  Union  until  you  settle  all  these  ques¬ 
tions  by  satisfactory  adjustment,  it  needs  a  vast  amount  of  Christian 
patience,  because,  at  the  rate  you  dispatch  business  here,  California  may 
stand  some  chance  of  admission  at  some  indefinite  time  between  now 
and  the  millennium.  Sir,  this  is  perfect  mockery.  It  is  to  say  substan¬ 
tially  to  the  people  of  California:  “You  must  "break  up  your  govern¬ 
ment,  resolve  yourselves  again  into  a  state  of  anarchy,  go  back  and  live 
quietly  and  peaceably,  and  behave  yourselves  well,  and  neither  rob  nor 
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kill  one  another,  if  you  can  avoid  it,  until  we  can  settle  all  our  difficul¬ 
ties,  all  questions  connected  with  slavery,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  North 
and  the  South,  and  then  we  will  extend  the  blessing  of  government  to 
you — we  will  give  you  a  government  exactly  suited  to  your  condition.” 
This,  sir,  I  suppose,  is  Congressional  justice  to  California.  I  wish  to  say 
most  respectfully  to  my  Southern  friends,  that  I  cannot  conceive  what 
advantage  they  expect  to  derive  from  the  rejection  of  California.  It 
puzzles  me  to  divine  the  secret  of  Southern  policy  on  this  point.  Whether 
California  is  a  State  or  Territory,  whether  it  has  any  government  or  no 
government,  no  Southern  slave  owner  will  ever  venture  to  cariw  his 
slaves  to  that  country.  Slavery  can  never  be  established  there.  With 
law  or  without  law,  Southern  men  will  never  dare  to  carry  their  slaves 
there.  The  people  of  California  are  working  out  a  great  social  pro¬ 
blem — a  problem  that  has  never  yet  been  worked  out  successfully  any 
where  else :  and  that  is,  to  make  labor — hard  labor ,  dignified  and  re¬ 
spectable.  I  trust  in  God  they  may  succeed.  But  do  you  think  the 
people  engaged  in  this  work  will  suffer  themselves  to  be  jostled  by 
slaves  ?  No,  sir  ;  never.  The  sons  of  Southern  planters,  the  high-spirited 
sons  of  Southern  gentlemen,  would  be  the  first  to  resist  and  resent  such 
an  experiment.  Sir,  the  whole  united  South  dare  not  venture  to  carry 
slaves  to  California  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  slavery  there.  In 
California,  at  this  moment,  there  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
men  ;  not  old  men,  women,  and  children,  but  young,  active,  daring,  ad¬ 
venturous  men — the  flower  of  the  youth  of  our  country — men  such  as 
never  settled  a  new  country  before.  Before  a  year  rolls  round  Califor¬ 
nia  will  number  half  a  million  of  the  same  sort.  If  I  searched  this  world 
for  an  army,  I  would  take  the  men  collected  in  California.  I  tell  you, 
sir,  the  South  and  the  North,  and  the  whole  country  united,  can  never 
force  slavery  on  them.  Napoleon  trampled  down  Europe  with  fewer 
men  and  worse  material.  Sir,  they  are  laying  the  foundation  of  a  great 
empire  on  the  shore  of  the  Pacific — a  mighty  empire — an  empire  that 
at  some*  future  day  will  carry  your  flag,  your  commerce,  your  arts,  and 
your  arms  into  Asia,  and  through  China,  Hindostan,  and  Persia,  into 
Western  Europe.  Talk  about  carrying  slavery  there — of  imposing  such 
a  blight  upon  that  people — of  withering  their  strength  and  paralizing 
their  energies  by  such  an  institution  !  No,  sir ;  such  a  thing  was  never 
intended  by  God,  and  will  nevfer  be  permitted  by  men. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  the  laws  of  Mexico  abolish¬ 
ing  slavery  are  still  in  force  and  operation  in  California  and  New  Mex¬ 
ico.  I  understand  the  great  principle  of  law  to  be  this  :  When  one  coun¬ 
try  conquers  another,  the  political  laws,  that  is,  the  laws  prescribing  the 
duty  of  the  subject  or  citizen  to  the  Government  are  abrogated.  And 
why  ?  Because  the  conquered  Government  goes  out  of  existence,  and 
the  conquering  Government  takes  its  place ;  but  municipal  laws — laws 
between  man  and  man,  made  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property — 
remain  in  force,  and  must  of  necessity  remain  in  force,  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  society,  until  modified  or  repealed  by  positive  enactment  on  the 
part  of  the  conquering  Government.  Now,  this  is  ,an  old  principle  of 
law,  a  little  older  than  modern  civilization,  yet  it  has  been  as  seriously 
questioned  and  denied  on  this  floor  as  if  it  had  arisen  for  the  first  time 
on  the  conquest  of  Mexico.  It  is  sometimes  urged  here  that  our  Con- 
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stitution  carries  slavery  with  it  wherever  it  goes,  unless  positively  ex¬ 
cluded  by  law  ;  in  other  words,  that  slavery  is  the  normal  law  of  this 
Republic.  I  think  the  principle  is  just  the  reverse.  Slavery,  be¬ 
ing  in  violation  of  natural  right,  can  only  exist  by  positive  enactment; 
and  the  Constitution  of  this  country  only  tolerates  slavery  where  it  ex¬ 
ists,  but  neither  extends  nor  establishes  it  anywhere.  But,  sir,  I  have 
heard  it  seriously  argued  in  the  Senate  that  the  laws  and  edicts  abol¬ 
ishing  slavery  in  Mexico  were  all  irregular,  and  therefore  void ;  and 
that  slavery  was  in  full  force  in  that  country  at  the  time  of  the  annex¬ 
ation  of  these  territories.  It  is  extremely  hard  to  answer  such  an  ar¬ 
gument  as  this.  This  is  emphatically  a  chivalrous  argument,  which, 
though  it  may  not  convince  a  man,  is  well  calculated  to  astound  him. 
I  will  merely  say  that  the  poor  Mexicans  made  a  great  many  honest 
and  earnest  attempts  to  abolish  slavery,  and  if  they  have  failed  to  ac¬ 
complish  that  object  they  have  been  very  unfortunate  in  all  their  ef¬ 
forts.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  people  of  Mexico  will  be  highly  edified 
when  they  learn  that  their  old  acquaintances,  the  “  Norte  Americanos ,” 
about  the  time  they  discovered  the  “  El  Dorado,”  in  California,  made 
another  discovery,  and  that  is,  that,  their  laws,  edicts,  and  constitution 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  slavery  was  still  in  force  and  opera¬ 
tion  in  that  country,  without  the  people  themselves  being  aware  of 
the  fact.  I  think,  when  they  hear  this,  they  will  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  are  as  invincible  in,  logic  as  we  are  in  battle. 

But,  sir,  I  will  drop  this  subject.  I  care  not  whether  there  is  any 
Mexican  law  or  American  law  there,  or  whether  the  Wilmot  proviso 
or  the  Jefferson  proviso  ever  be  extended  over  those  territories,  slavery 
can  never  be  established  in  California  or  New  Mexico.  The  climate, 
the  soil,  the  productions  forbid  it.  In  a  word,  the  principle  of  the 
Wilmot  proviso  is  extended  over  the  country  by  the  law  of  nature — by 
the  law  of  God — as  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Webster)  emphatically  expressed  it.  And  were  I  permitted  to  act  upon 
my  own  judgment,  I  would  leave  it  under  the  operation  of  that  law. 
Sir,  you  might  as  well  undertake  to  plant  orange  groves  in  Siberia,  as 
establish  slavery  in  California  and  New  Mexico. 

I  will  now  notice  the  question  of  boundary  between  New  Mexico  and 
Texas.  I  admire  Texas  as  highly  as  any  man  living  ;  I  like  the  State 
and  the  people ;  they  fought  gallanlty  and  successfully,  and  achieved 
their  independence  by  a  struggle  as  glorious  and  extraordinary  as  any  of 
the  present  age.  I  will  say,  also,  that  we  ought  not  to  criticise  the  claim 
of  Texas  too  closely  ;  that  we  ought  to  be  liberal  to  that  young  and 
gallant  State.  If  there  be  a  doubt,  it  ought  to  be  resolved  in  her  fa¬ 
vor.  But,  to  my  mind,  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  case.  Texas  has  no 
right,  claim,  or  title,  to  any  portion  of  New  Mexico,  either  on  this  side 
or  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rio  Grande.  She  never  conquered  it,  never 
occupied  it,  never  reduced  it  to  possession,  and  never  exercised  any 
authority  over  it.  She  has  no  more  title  to  Santa  Fe  than  she  has  to 
San  Francisco — not  a  particle.  That  country,  and  the  whole  of  that 
country,  was  under  the  law,  jurisdiction,  and  authority  of  Mexico,  when 
it  was  wrested  from  that  country  by  the  arms  of  the  United  States.  I 
care  nothing  about  maps  ;  I  take  facts,  and  these  are  the  facts.  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  say,  further,  that  in  my  opinion  Texas  never  conquered  all  the 
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country  to  the  lower  Rio  Grande.  There  is  a  portion  of  Coahuila,  south 
of  New  Nexico,  on  the  Texas  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  which  I  scarcely 
think  she  ever  conquered.  At  all  events  I  can  say  that  when,  at  one 
time  during  the  Mexican  war,  I  was  wandering  along  the  Rio  Grande, 
I  found  Mexican  towns  in  the  State  of  Coahuila,  on  the  Texan  side  of 
the  river,  living  quietly  under  Mexican  law  and  Mexican  authority ; 
and  if  they  had  ever  been  conquered  by  Texas,  it  was  wholly  without 
their  knowledge,  for  they  were  living  in  the  most  happy  ignorance  of 
such  conquest.  But,  while  this  is  my  opinion,  I  am  ready  and  willing 
to  pay  to  Texas,  for  such  claim  as  she  has,  enough  to  wipe  out  her 
whole  State  debt.  That  debt  was  contracted  in  a  noble  cause — the 
struggle  for  liberty — the  war  of  her  independence.  The  United  States 
have  got  the  benefit  of  that  struggle,  by  the  annexation  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  I  hold  that  is  only  a  generous  duty,  which  the  Government 
ought  to  fulfil,  to  pay  Texas  a  sufficient  sum  to  wipe  out  the  whole  of 
her  State  debt. 

On  the  question  of  making  a  new  State  in  Texas,  I  am  prepared  ta 
say  that  I  feel  myself  bound  to  comply  with  every  stipulation,  condition, 
and  obligation  of  the  resolutions  of  annexation.  Whatever  the  stipu¬ 
lations  are,  we  are  bound  by  them.  This  nation  is  bound,  by  every 
principle  of  honor  and  good  faith,  to  fulfil  its  obligations  with  Texas. 
No  man  can  give  any  reason  for  the  violation  of  these  stipulations  that 
he  cannot  give  for  the  violation  of  every  human  obligation.  I  do  not 
know,  sir,  the  opinion  of  my  State  on  this  subject,  but  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  State  of  Illinois  will  never  so  far  forget  her  duty  to 
this  nation  and  her  own  character,  as  to  violate  the  plighted  faith  of 
this  Government.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  man  in  my  State  who  will 
not  consider  himself  bound  by  the  engagements  of  his  Government. 
The  Mormons,  while  they  lived  in  that  State,  were  accused  of  assuming 
that  they  had  authority  from  God  to  violate  their  engagements  with 
men.  But  they  have  left  the  State,  and  I  do  not  think  we  have  any 
political  Mormons  in  Illinois  now.  But  I  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that 
I  think  Congress  has  no  right  to  take  the  initiative  in  this  matter.  I 
think  there  is  a  wrong  here  ;  the  initiative  ought  to  be  taken  by  Texas. 
It  is  for  her  to  take  the  preliminary  steps,  designate  the  territory,  ^nd 
organize  a  new  State,  and  wThen  that  State  asks  for  admission  into  the 
Union,  if  it  comes  within  the  conditions  of  the  resolutions  of  annexa¬ 
tion,  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  admit  it,  But  I  suppose  the  reason 
our  Southern  friends  are  so  anxious  to  squeeze  a  State  out  of  Texas  at 
this  time,  is  to  bring  a  slave  State  into  the  Union  in  conjunction  with 
California,  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power,  to  maintain  the  equili¬ 
brium  in  the  Senate.  Now,  sir,  I  think  there  is  one  thing  to  which 
Southern  gentlemen  must  make  up  their  minds,  and  that  is  to  submit  to 
what  is  inevitable.  The  whole  world  must  submit  to  what  is  inevita¬ 
ble,  and  the  South  must  submit  to  it  like  the  rest  of  mankind.  I  tell 
you,  sir,  what  I  think  is  inevitable — that  the  free  States  will  outnumber 
the  slave  States,  and  that  the  power  of  the  free  States  will  preponder¬ 
ate  over  the  power  of  the  slave  States,  The  South  will  lose  its  relative 
power  in  this  nation.  It  is  doing  so  every  day ;  not  by  the  action  of 
Government,  but  by  the  action  of  irresistible  laws — laws  that  control 
the  moral,  social,  and  political  condition  of  man.  You  may  as  well 
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talk  of  equalizing  the  population  as  of  equalizing  the  States.  There 
is  another  thing  the  South  may  as  well  understand,  (I  mention  this  as  a 
prediction,)  and  that  is,  that  the  people  of  the  North  will  never  consent 
to  see  one  foot  of  free  soil  converted  into  slave  soil,  if  they  can  prevent 
it  by  constitutional  resistance.  I  believe  the  North  does  not  contem¬ 
plate  any  other  mode  of  resistance.  If  free  territory  be  annexed,  it 
must  remain  free,  until  as  a  State  it  may  choose  to  change  its  condition. 
If  slave  territory  be  annexed,  (Cuba  for  instance,)  let  it  remain  slave 
territory  until  as  a  State  it  chooses  to  change  its  condition.  Sir,  it 
seems  to  me  there  is  nothing  unfair  in  all  this ;  on  the  contrary,  that  it 
is  just  and  equitable.  No  one,  I  think,  in  this  advanced  age  of  the 
world,  should  attempt  to  convert  a  free  man  into  a  slave,  or  free  territory 
into  slave  territory. 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  believe  that  if  the  South  had  not  assumed 
the  extraordinary  position  that  slavery  is  the  normal  law  of  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  that,  like  the  electric  fluid,  it  pervades  all  space  ;  that  it  exists 
throughout  this  whole  land,  where  not  excluded  by  law ;  that  slave- 
i  holders  can  carry  their  slaves  like  their  horses  to  California  and  New 
I  Mexico,  by  force  and  virtue  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  contrary  to  the  municipal  laws  of  Mexico  still  in  force  there,  the 
terrible  feeling  awakened  in  the  North  on  the  subject  of  the  Wilmot 
proviso  would  never  have  found  such  general  expression  in  that  portion 
of  the  country.  When  Southern  men  declare  that  slaves  are  like 
horseS,  mere  chattels  ;  that  they  can  carry  them  with  them  into  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  New  Mexico  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution ;  that  the  Consti¬ 
tution  protects  the  right  of  property  in  chattels,  and  consequently  in 
slaves,  the  Northern  feeling  revolts  against  such  claim.  And  even  the 
very  best  friends  of  the  South  are  compelled  to  reject  such  untenable 
pretensions.  Sir,  I  cannot  believe  that  you  Southern  men  (Mr.  Clay  in 
the  chair)  have  absolute  property  in  your  slaves.  You  have  property 
in  their  service,  and  that  service  is  perpetual.  Slavery  is  a  state  of 
perpetual  servitude,  and  you  have  a  right  to  employ  all  necessary 
power  over  the  man  to  enforce  such  service.  But  you  have  no  absolute 
property  in  the  man ,  in  that  mysterious  being  composed  of  body  and 
soul ;  you  do  not  own  him  as  you  own  your  horse,  because  no  human 
law  can  give  you  such  property  in  him.  Sir,  slavery  never  was  under¬ 
stood  in  this  sense  in  any  country,  neither  amongst  the  Romans,  the 
Greeks,  or  even  the  Mahommedans,  and  it  is  to  be  deeply  regretted  that 
such  a  claim  should  be  urged  by  Christians. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  South  may  give  up  all  idea  of  an  equili¬ 
brium.  Here  it  never  existed,  and  never  can  exist.  It  is  a  most  fanciful 
notion  at  best — the  mere  dream  of  a  political  visionary.  You  cannot  ba¬ 
lance  political  power ;  you  cannot  weigh  it  in  scales ;  you  cannot  regulate 
it  by  any  system  of  equipoises.  The  thing  is  simply  impossible.  Why, 
sir,  South  Carolina — a  proud  little  State,  spirited  and  intelligent — has 
wielded  more  political  power  in  this  Confederacy  for  several  years  past 
than  some  of  the  larger  States  of  the  Union.  The  equilibrium  has  been 
often  tried,  but  has  always  failed.  The  French  tried  it,  as  they  have 
tried  every  kind  of  experiment.  After  their  first  revolution  they  estab- 1 
lished  a  Government,  most  fancifully  constructed,  upon  an  equilibrium 
compounded  of  territory  and  population.  It  was  the  delight  of  the  en- 
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thusiasts  of  that  age.  No  liberal  politician  of  that  day  seemed  fully  to 
appreciate  the  absurdity  of  the  experiment  but  Edmund  Burke ;  and 
that  great  English  statesman,  I  should  say  Irish  statesman — but  Eng¬ 
land  appropriated  him  to  herself,  as  she  does  all  renowned  Irishmen — * 
that  great  statesman,  I  mean  to  say,  ridiculed  the  whole  scheme,  point¬ 
ed  out  its  absurdity  and  impracticability,  and  predicted  its  destruction. 
And,  sir,  the  prediction  was  soon  verified.  The  very  first  heave  of  the 
great  political  mass  shattered  the  Government  into  a  thousand  frag¬ 
ments,  and  buried  its  projectors  under  its  ruins.  The  experiment,  there¬ 
fore,  wholly  failed  in  France.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  Holy  Al¬ 
liance  tried  a  similar  experiment,  and  if  any  body  of  men  possessed  the 
power  to  carry  out  such  an  experiment,  the  members  of  the  Holy  Alli¬ 
ance  did  at  that  time.  They  settled  the  relative  power  and  condition 
of  the  several  States,  and  established  a  great  continental  system,  upon 
what  they  called  the  equilibrium  of  Europe.  Sir,  I  should  like  to  know 
what  has  become  of  that  system  ?  I  should  like  to  find  out  the  state  of 
the  equilibrium  of  Europe  now  ?  Sir,  in  my  opinion,  the  Czar  of  Rus¬ 
sia  could  throw  the  whole  of  Europe  at  this  moment,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  France  and  England,  into  one  scale;  and  he  would  only  have 
to  throw  his  sword  into  the  same  scale,  and  in  twelve  months  Europe 
would  be  Cossack,  from  the  Bosphorus  to  the  British  Channel.  So  the  ex¬ 
periment  of  an  equilibrium  has  utterly  failed  in  Europe.  Sir,  it  never 
has  succeeded,  and  never  can  succeed.  The  thing  is  impossible  and  im¬ 
practicable.  You  never  can  maintain  a  permanent  equilibrium  between 
States,  or  nations,  or  parts  of  nations.  But  I  am  wasting  time  unneces¬ 
sarily  upon  such  a  subject. 

Now,  sir,  if  all  the  dangers  which  the  South  sees  in  the  far  distant 
future,  were,  at  this  moment,  present  and  pressing  upon  us,  I  would  most 
respectfully  ask  Southern  gentlemen  to  tell  me  what  remedy  they  would 
propose  in  such  a  case  ?  Say,  a  dissolution  of  this  Confederacy — the 
peaceable  separation  of  the  States — an  amicable  destruction  of  this 
Government?  I  would  just  as  soon  expect  to  see  a  high  spirited  South* 
ern  gentleman  stand  up  quietly  to  have  the  whip  applied  to  his  back,  as 
to  see  the  people  of  this  country  sit  down  quietly,  and  look  tamely  and 
unmoved  on  the  destruction  of  their  Government.  No,  sir  ;  the  very  at¬ 
tempt  would  be  war  ;  the  beginning  of  a  war  of  which  none  but  God 
could  lorsee  the  end  ;  a  war  of  extermination  and  desolation  ;  a  contin¬ 
uous,  ceaseless,  perpetual  war  ;  a  war  to  be  transmitted  from  father  to 
son,  from  generation  to  generation,  until  your  great  Anglo-American 
race,  now  the  pride,  and  boast,  and  glory  of  this  continent,  would  becoihe 
a  by- word,  a  scorn,  and  a  warning  to  the  world.  The  very  energy  of 
your  race,  that  terrible  energy  which  is  making  you  masters  of  this  con¬ 
tinent,  would  be  the  motive  power  to  accelerate  its  own  destruction — you 
would  devour  yourselves.  But  does  any  sane  man  suppose  that  the  great 
Northwest,  with  all  its  millions — that  world  that  is  growing  up  between 
the  headwaters  of  the  Ohio  and  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri,  between 
the  Alleghany  and  Rocky  Mountains — will  ever  peaceably  submit  to 
see  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river  in  the  possession  of  a  foreign 
Government  ?  Never,  sir,  never.  With  that  people  it  would  not  be  a 
y  question  of  reason  ;  it  would  be  above  all  reason  ;  it  would  be  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  necessity  and  of  existence ;  a  thing  which  they  never  would 
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quietly  submit  to.  But  there  is  no  danger  of  any  thing  of  the  kind. 
The  people  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  can  never  separate.  They 
may  talk  about  it,  and  threaten  it,  but  they  never  will  attempt  any  thing 
so  disastrous.  They  are  one  people,  tied  together  by  the  indissoluble 
bonds  of  physical  nature.  For  weal  or  wo,  for  good  or  evil,  the  whole 
people  of  the  Mississippi  valley  must  share  the  same  fate  and  the  same 
destiny.  And  does  any  man  suppose  that  this  people,  occupying  about 
one-eighteenth  of  the  habitable  globe,  will  ever  submit  quietly  and 
peaceably  to  see  the  Southeastern  States  establish  a  separate  confede¬ 
racy  ?  The  idea,  is  preposterous — very  little  short  of  insanity. 

But  suppose  the  Southern  Confederacy  was  now  established — that  it 
was  quietly  and  peaceably  established  this  moment— what  would  be  the 
actual  condition  of  that  Confederacy?  It  could  not  exist  a  single  day 
without  a  close  and  intimate  connexion  with  some  great  nation,  having 
all  the  elements  of  industrial,  financial,  and  commercial  power.  The 
South  possesses  none  of  these  elements.  It  has  plenty  of  cotton,  and  it 
has  brave  men,  and  lovely  women,  but  it  is  wholly  destitute  of  all  the 
other  material  elements  of  national  power.  Every  man  that  knows 
anything  knows  this.  The  Southern  Confederacy,  therefore,  would  be 
compelled  by  necessity  to  enter  into  a  strict  alliance  with  some  great 
nation — that  nation  would  doubtless  be  England.  Now,  Old  England  is 
not  a  whit  more  partial  to  slavery  than  New  England  ;  and  Englishmen 
have  a  peculiar  fondness  for  enforcing  their  own  views  upon  their  lov¬ 
ing  allies.  But,  sir,  what  would  be  the  character  of  an  alliance  be¬ 
tween  such  a  nation  and  such  a  confederacy  ?  It  would  be  supremacy 
on  the  one  hand,  and  dependence  on  the  other :  it  would  be  the  worst 
kind  of  dependence,  having  all  the  disadvantages,  and  none  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages,  of  colonial  dependence. 

In  fact,  the  Southern  Confederacy  would  be  a  mere  colony  of  masters 
and  slaves,  to  raise  cotton  for  the  factories  of  England.  Besides,  sir,  it 
is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  institution  of  slavery,  as  it  now  exists  in 
the  South,  would  not  last  in  its  present  shape  for  the  space  of  twenty 
years  in  that  Southern  Confederacy.  The  South  might  as  well  attempt 
to  shut  out  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  as  to  shut  out  the  whole 
pressure  of  the  civilized  world  on  its  cherished  institutions.  Another 
Chinese  wall  would  not  be  sufficient  to  protect  the  Confederacy  from  the 
influences  of  abolitonism  flowing  in  upon  it  and  invading  it  from  every 
quarter  of  the  civilized  world.  Sir,  in  saying  this,  I  may  be  permitted 
to  add,  that  the  effect  of  abolition  at  this  time  in  the  South  would  prove 
most  disadvantageous  to  the  slaves.  I  think  the  negroes  would  be  the 
principal  sufferers  by  the  change. 

I  listened  the  other  day  to  the  eloquent  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Hunter,)  and  I  heartily  concur  with  him  in  nearly 
all  his  opinions  and  statements  on  this  subject.  All  1  have  seen,  and 
heard,  and  read,  convince  me  that  where  there  are  two  distinct  races 
in  the  same  community,  one  inferior  and  the  other  superior,  like  the  ne¬ 
gro  and  the  white  race,  a  state  of  mild  and  gentle  slavery  is  the  safest 
and  happiest  condition  for  the  inferior  race.  Equality  of  rights  and 
equality  in  the  hard  struggle  of  life,  result  in  the  insensible  but  certain 
extermination  of  the  inferior  race.  You  may  give  the  slave  liberty  if 
you  please,  but  that  very  liberty  is  his  destruction.  If  you  emancipate 
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the  slaves  and  wish  to  save  the  negro,  you  must  separate  the  rac^s.  God 
only  knows  how  this  is  to  be  done,  but  it  is  my  solemn  conviction  that 
the  universal  emancipation  of  the  African  race  of  this  country  would 
lead  to  the  gradual  and  insensible,  but  certain,  extinction  of  that  race. 

Sir,  the  history  of  this  very  country  proves  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 
Where  now  are  the  Indian  tribes  that  once  roamed  in  wild  freedom  over 
this  continent?  The  history  of  Mexico  proves  it.  Where  now  are  the 
Tlascalans,  the  Tolucans,  the  Aztecs,  and  the  other  numerous  Indian 
nations  of  that  country?  The  history  of  the  French  and  British  West 
Indies  proves  it.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact,  but  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  negroes 
in  these  islands  are  rapidly  becoming  extinct.  But,  sir,  let  the  conse¬ 
quence  be  what  it  may  to  the  negro,  or  the  white,  my  opinion  is,  that  if  a 
{Southern  Confederacy  ever  be  constituted,  (which  God  in  his  mercy 
avert !)  the  institution  of  slavey,  as  it  now  exists,  will  not  continue  in 
existence,  in  its  present  shape,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Mr.  President,  I  firmly  believe  that  the  rights  of  the  South,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  the  annoyances  to  which  they  are  subjected,  are  better  pro¬ 
tected  under  our  present  Constitution  and  Government  than  they  could 
possibly  be  by  any  other  scheme  or  plan  which  the  ingenuity  of  man 
could  clevise.  They  are  protected  against  the  foreign  world,  the  world 
abroad — by  the  character,  and  power,  and  majesty  of  this  great  nation. 
They  are  protected  from  the  North  by  the  obligation  and  guaranties  of 
the  Constitution.  You  will  say  no;  you  will  say  the  North  does  not 
respect  these  guaranties.  But  I  say  the  Constitution  is  a  restraint  upon 
♦he  North,  a  powerful  restraint ;  it  imposes  some  restraint  on  all,  even  on 
he  rankest  abolitionists ;  and  it  imposes  a  binding  restraint  upon  all 
^hose,  whatever  may  be  their  abstract  opinions,  who  love  their  Consti¬ 
tution,  and  their  Government,  and  their  country — their  whole  country — 
and  who  prefer  the  safety  and  perpetuity  of  this  great  Republic  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery  or  the  emancipation  of  the  negro  ;  and  1  need  scarce¬ 
ly  say  that  these  constitute  a  vast  majority  of  the  Northern  people. 

It  is  my  opinion,  then,  that  the  true  policy  as  well  as  the  duty  of 
the  South  is  loyalty  to  the  Constitution  and  fealty  to  the  Government. 
This  is  the  policy  and  the  duty  of  the  North  also — the  policy  and  duty 
of  the  whole  American  people.  Let  us  preserve  our  Constitution,  and 
fulfil  all  its  obligations  with  true  American  honor  and  honesty,  if  we 
wish  to  preserve  this  great  American  Republican  Government.  I  will 
no  longer  detain  the  Senate. 

Several  Senators.  Go  on  as  long  as  you  wish. 

Mr.  Shields.  I  thank  the  members  of  the  Senate  for  their  kindness 
and  patience,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  trespass  any  further.  However, 
there  is  one  matter  I  forgot  to  allude  to.  I  have  said  that  it  is  the  duty 
and  policy  of  the  North  as  well  as  the  South  to  stand  honestly  and 
faithfully  by  the  Constitution— -that  every  patriot  and  honest  man  is 
bound  by  its  guaranties.  In  this  spirit  I  am  prepared  to  vote  for  any 
reasonable  bill  for  the  restoration  of  fugitive  slaves.  The  clause  of  the 
Constitution  which  provides  for  this  subject  is  as  binding  on  me  as 
any  other  provision  of  that  instrument  ;  and  I  am  ready  and  willing  to 
perform  my  obligation  in  this  matter.  I  have  done. 


